Humanitarianism Versus Restrictionism: 
The United States and the 
Hungarian Refugees 


by Arthur A. Markowitz* 


The waning days of October 1956 marked the start of what President 
Dwight David Eisenhower referred to in his memoirs as “‘the most crowded and 
demanding three weeks of niy entire Presidency.”! The presidential election was 
entering its final, most hectic stage, a severe drought was menacing agriculture 
in the Southwest, the Suez War was raging and threatening to cut off vital oil 
supplies to Western Europe, and the President’s chief foreign policy advisor, 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, had been taken to Walter Reed Army 
Hospital to undergo a serious emergency operation for cancer of the intestine. Fi- 
nally, to further compound this domestic uncertainty and foreign turmoil, 
American policymakers were confronted with the Russian suppression of a revo- 
lution which had erupted in the Soviet Eastern European satellite of Hungary.’ 

Despite some hawkish saber-rattling in the American press and in the 
Congress,’ the United States, says Eisenhower, “could do nothing” to aid the 
rebels because of the danger of a war with the Soviet Union. However, the 
President felt that it was imperative for the United States to help ‘‘in every way 
possible,” those refugees fleeing from “‘the criminal action of the Soviets. 
While fighting was still raging on the streets of Budapest, he authorized that 
twenty million dollars of funds appropriated by the Congress for emergency use 
be used to help provide food, shelter, and medical supplies for those refugees 
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crowding into Austria and for people still inside Hungary.° At the urging of Scott 
McLeod, the usually hard-boiled, restrictionist Chief Security Officer of the 
State Department,° Eisenhower ordered that office to admit ‘“‘as expeditiously as 
possible,” as many as 5000 Hungarians, using for this purpose a block of special, 
non-quota immigrant visas still available under the Refugee Relief Act of 1953.’ 


The White House and ‘Operation Mercy’ 


Some three weeks later, on November 26th, he announced in a White House 
speech to a group of Hungarian refugees that the United States would offer 
asylum to a total of 21,500 displaced Hungarians and directed the Secretary of 
Defense to work out arrangements for the transportation of these people to this 
country. Of this number, about 6,500 would receive Refugee Relief Act visas 
while the remaining 15,000 would be admitted as “‘parolees”’ under section 212 
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(d) (5) of the Immigration And Nationality Act.* Such action, Eisenhower said, 
was necessary because the immigrant visas available under the Refugee Relief 
Act were “practically exhausted.” After pointing to the generous offers of 
asylum made by other countries, he stated that he would ask the Congress to 
enact emergency legislation “to permit qualified escapees who accept asylum in 
the United States to obtain permanent residence.” 

The question of legislative reform was, however, a moot one since Congress 
was not scheduled to reconvene for another month. Meanwhile, the President 
had succeeded in opening America’s doors, at least on a temporary basis, for a 
relatively large number of these unfortunates. The immediate task which the 
administration faced was that of resettling them quickly and smoothly in this 
country. 

To oversee the entire relief and resettlement effort, variously referred to as 
“Operation Safe Haven” and ‘“‘Operation Mercy,’’ Eisenhower named an ex- 
ceedingly able bureaucrat, New York attorney Tracy S. Voorhees, who had pre- 
viously served as Food and Offshore Procurement Administrator in Europe for 
the Defense Department and as Under Secretary of the Army.” As the 
Chairman of the President’s Committee For Hungarian Refugee Relief, 
Voorhees and his assistants were in charge of funnelling government aid to and 
coordinating the efforts of the various volunteer and governmental agencies in 
Austria and of referring private domestic offers of financial aid, jobs, homes, and 
educational opportunities to the appropriate agencies. Camp Kilmer, New 
Jersey, which had recently been vacated by the Army, was set up as a receiving 
center for incoming refugees." 

Initially, the hastily devised program was marked by a good deal of 
confusion and red tape.'* There were also elements of misguided paternalism. 
The first group of sixty refugees who had left Austria by plane on November 
20th were welcomed the following day at McGuire Air Force Base by a dele- 
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gation of officials headed by Secretary of the Army Wilber M. Brucker. “I want 
to initiate you,” said Brucker, speaking into wintry, forty mile-an-hour gusts. ‘“‘I 
want you to know what freedom is all about.’’ He then asked them in turn to ap- 
plaud the American flag and those men “‘responsible for the top-level handling of 
this great enterprise.”’ The tired, thoroughly bewildered refugees were then hus- 
tled off to begin the time-consuming, complicated processing procedures." 

However, Voorhees, Brigadier General Sidney G. Wooten, the Army officer 
in charge of Camp Kilmer, and Leo C. Beebe, a Vice Chairman of the 
President’s Refugee Committee and Director of Activities at the camp, soor 
regularized procedure and brought about a high degree of efficiency. Living 
facilities were improved and men of Hungarian extraction were procured to act 
as interpreters and make the confused refugees feel more at home." Processing, 
which had sometimes taken as long as two years under normal conditions, was 
accomplished in about one hour. Under their direction, the efforts of some 
twenty-two voluntary organizations and government agencies were molded 
together into a relatively smooth-working operation."* 

The Labor Department’s Bureau of Employment Security played an im- 
portant role by keeping a team in Vienna to classify refugees by occupation and 
training before they left Europe for the United States. At Camp Kilmer, the 
Labor Department’s processing center, staffed mainly by vounteer workers, 
culled the lists of job offers which were being directed to the center, trying to 
match as many men to their respective past occupations as was possible. Mis- 
takes were, of course, made. One observer estimated that some 38% of the 
refugees were inadequately or wrongly placed, citing “‘the lawyer who washes 
dishes; the former secretary who works on a sewing machine in the factory; the 
architect in the foundry; the auto mechanic who is a butcher’s helper.” 
However, the same critic noted that only 9% of the refugees were unemployed at 
the end of a year’s time, and that over 50% of them were at least adequately 
placed."® 

One measure of the program’s success was the rapidity with which it was 
carried out. The entire project was nearly completed in just ninety days. By early 
March, 1957, only about 1600 of the more than 27,000 refugees who had been 
admitted still remained at Camp Kilmer waiting to be adjusted into American 
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life and this number was made up mainly of late arrivals.'’ According to Joseph 
M. Swing, the Commissioner of Immigration and Naturalization, the processing 
of this mass migration, which he felt was ‘“‘probably without comparison in our 
history,” had been effected ‘‘with dispatch and yet without sacrifice of our na- 
tional standards.”’'* 


Reaction to Administration Policy 


The administration’s policy initially met with a warm reception in most 
quarters. Even some of the nation’s staunchest foes of immigration momentarily 
relaxed their vigil and spoke of opening our doors for these innocent victims of 
Communist tyranny. However, it wasn’t long before many of them resumed 
their familiar restrictionist stance and began to criticize the President’s program. 
Eisenhower and his advisors decided to send a high American official to Austria _ 
for a firsthand account of the situation. Such a visit would also serve to head off 
mounting criticism by dramatizing the seriousness of the problem. A somewhat 
reluctant Vice President, Richard M. Nixon, who had made a number of suc- 
cessful overseas trips in past years, was selected to head this special mission and 
report to both the President and the Congress on the “‘full scope”’ of the problem 
and ‘‘what further steps should be taken by the United States for the relief of this 
suffering.”’” 

Nixon embarked on his journey to Austria a week before Christmas, and, 
after visiting Camp Kilmer on his return, personally conveyed his views to the 
President.” In his written report, the Vice President brushed aside fears that 
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large numbers of the refugees were Communist spies or undesirables. The 
quality of nearly all of them, he insisted, was “‘of the highest order.”’ The large 
majority, he reported, were young people, most of whom had left Hungary be- 
cause they feared that they would either be liquidated or deported. ‘“The number 
of floaters and those who left Hungary purely for economic reasons”’ was, he 
said, ‘‘relatively small.’ Furthermore, he assured the President that the 
screening process then in effect guaranteed that the refugees would present ‘‘no 
significant risk of internal subversion in this country.”” Rather than assuming a 
liability, he felt that the United States or any other nation which accepted these 
people would be gaining “‘a valuable national asset.”””’ 

In his recommendations for future United States policy regarding the admit- 
tance of refugees, Nixon asked Congress to reject the notion of ‘“‘a fixed 
percentage”’ or ‘‘a fixed number”’ and instead ‘‘take our full share of those es- 
capees from Communist tyranny.” ““We should not,” he said, “‘place a ceiling on 
what we will do in fulfilling our traditional natural mission of providing a haven 
of refuge for victims of oppression.”” The Vice President urged an amendment to 
the Immigration and Nationality Act which would 
“regularize the status of Hungarian refugees brought into the United States 
under the parole procedure” and ‘“‘provide flexible authority to grant admission 
to this country of additional numbers of Hungarians and other refugees from 
Communist persecution, through the use of non-quota visas within the annual 
ceiling.” Furthermore, he strongly recommended additional economic assistance 
to the Austrian Government and to those voluntary agencies which had assumed 
primary responsibility for the care of the thousands of refugees still in camps in 
Austria.” 

Nixon’s plea for humanitarianism and generosity was warmly applauded by 
most of the nation. President Eisenhower, still lacking a Congressional mandate 
but now armed with the sympathy generated by the Vice President’s visit, an- 
nounced on January 1st that the Attorney General would continue to parole 
Hungarian refugees into the United States ‘“‘until such time as the Congress 
acts.””* When Congress reconvened for the new session after the Christmas and 
New Year’s recess, ‘‘a rising crescendo”’ was heard calling for legislation to help 
faciliitate the movement of Hungarian refugees into the United States.” 
However, both the Senate and the House hesitated, preferring to wait and see 
what recommendations the President would make in his forthcoming message. 


“Report To President Eisenhower By Vice President Nixon, January 1, 1957,” reprinted in 
Department Of State Bulletin, 36 (January 21, 1957), 94-95; cited hereafter as ‘Nixon Report.” 

*Ibid., 95-97. 

White House press release, January 1, 1957, reprinted in Department Of State Bulletin, 36 
(January 21, 1957), 96. 

**The quotation is from a speech by Representative Kenneth Keating of New York, January 7, 
1957. Congressional Record, 85th Congress, 1st Session, Park I, 315. 
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Presidential Message and Congressional Response 


Eisenhower’s Message on Immigration and Naturalization, placed before 
Congress on January 31st, argued that “our position of world leadership” de- 
manded “revision and improvement” of those sections of the Immigration And 
Nationality Act which ‘operate inequitably”’ and ‘“‘are outmoded in the world of 
today.” The President urged that Congress enact permanent legislation granting 
him discretionary power ‘“‘to authorize the Attorney General to parole into the 
United States temporarily under such conditions as he may prescribe, escapees 
selected by the Secretary of State, who have fled or in the future flee from Com- 
munist persecution and tyranny.”’ This number, he declared, “‘should not exceed 
in any one year the average number of aliens who over the past eight years have 
been permitted to enter the United States by special acts of Congress outside the 
basic immigration system.” Secondly, he asked Congress to “promptly” pass 
legislation giving the Attorney General the power “to permit aliens paroled into 
the United States who intend to stay here to remain as permanent residents.” 
Such legislation would regularize the status of those Hungarians who had been 
admitted as “‘parolees” and who were legally only temporary visitors to this 
country. The President also called for an upward revision of the quota system 
and for a number of other technical amendments to the McCarran-Walter Act.”5 

However, in succeeding months, hard-line restrictionists, who had been 
swept along by the great wave of sympathy following the Hungarian Revolution, 
once again asserted their traditional reluctance to admit outsiders to this country 
in any great numbers and began to warn of the “great danger” which these 
people might pose to our ‘“‘free institutions.’” When Representative Francis E. 
Walter, Chairman of the House Subcommittee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion and co-author of the McCarran-Walter Act, had visited Austria at the 
height of the crisis, he had spoken of expediting entry into the United States of 
“as many Hungarian patriots as possible.””* However, a scant month later, 
Walter was warning that many ‘“‘Communists”’ and “‘spies” were entering this 
country disguised as Freedom Fighters. After a brief memory lapse, he had sud- 
denly remembered that during his trip to Austria he had himself seen refugees 
tearing up their membership cards in the Communist Party just as they were ap- 
proaching the border. Walter cautioned that Congress should proceed “very, 
very carefully” in any revision of our (his) immigration law.” 


**The message is in [bid., 1355-1356. 

**Ibid., 325. Also, New York Times, December 3, 1956, 6:3. 

“For Walter’s comments, see Congressional Record, 85th Congress, 1st Session, Part IT, 2183, 
and New York Times, January 11, 1957, 11:3; and February 11, 1957, 19:3. In the January 11th 
article, Walter was quoted as saying that during his Austrian visit he had “learned” about refugees 
destroying their Communist Party cards as they crossed into Austria. In a later interview (reported in 
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Representative George S. Long of Louisiana voiced similar fears. Moreover, 
he revealed that he himself found it ‘hard to generate much enthusiasm”’’ for 
‘people who had “‘deserted”’ their homeland in time of crises and who, “under the 
guise of Freedom Fighters,” had migrated “in wholesale lots” to “the promised 
land - America.” An alarmed Long noted that the number of refugees admitted 
had grown “‘by leaps and bounds” and that the original plan of opening our door 
to a few unfortunates had been enlarged to the point where ‘we are almost en- 
gulfed by a tide of immigrants who could scarcely qualify as bona-fide refugees.” 
The effect of the President’s request would be to create ‘“‘an open-door policy fa- 
voring world wide immigration into the United States’ by people seeking 
“‘greener pastures.’ ‘“‘Where,”’ he asked, “are our native born citizens going to 
eventually wind up if we keep bringing large portions of the rest of the world into 
this land of ours.” ‘‘Sooner or later,” concluded Long, ‘‘we will burst at the 
seams.” 

Charges of subversive infiltration were regularly denied by government of- 
ficials connected with the program and by independent observers.” So too, was 


the February 11th article), he claimed to have witnessed these acts 
personally. 

**Congresstonal Record, 85th Congress, ist Session, Part II, 2356. Also see the comments of 
Senator Olin D. Johnston, Acting Chairman of the Senate’s Internal Security Subcommittee, New 
York Times, January 16, 1957, 1:6, and Representative Omar Burleson of Texas, quoted in Mic- 
hener, The Bridge At Andau, p. 204. 

In a somewhat different vein, Representative Alvin M. Bentley of Michigan argued that since a 
majority of the refugees formed the “center and core” of anti-Communist resistance, some thought 
should be given to the possibility ‘that by this dispersal we are harming the effectiveness of future 
anti-Communist resistance in Hungary.’ Congressional Record, 85th Congress, 1st Session, Part I, 
308. 

*See, for example, the comments of Scott McLeod, the State Department’s Chief Security Of- 
ficer, New York Times, January 24, 1957, 5:1; “Nixon Report,” 95; ‘Swing Report,” 3351; and 
“Report By President’s Committee For Hungarian Refugee Relief,” reprinted in Department Of 
State Bulletin, 36 (June 17, 1957), 985; cited hereafter as “Report By President’s Committee.” The 
latter notes that up to May 1, 1957, “only 5 out of more than 32,000 refugees have had to be 
deported as security risks.” 985. 

Senator Barry Goldwater, who flew into Austria on the heels of Nixon’s visit, and visited the 
refugee camps, agreed with the Vice President’s assessment that “‘few, if any Communists are among 
the Hungarian refugees.” ‘“The screening being conducted,” the Arizona Republican declared, ‘‘is 
making it virtually impossible for Communists to come in with the refugee groups.” Congressional 
Record, 85th Congress, 1st Session, Part I, 1395. Also see comments by Representative Bentley, 
Ibid., 307, and the two Senators from New Jersey, Clifford Case, /bid., Part V, 6117, and H. 
Alexander Smith, Jbid., Part XII, 15567. 

Numerous private observers expressed similar opinions. See, for example, the remarks by Mon- 
signor Edward Swanstrom, Executive Director of Catholic Relief Services, in ‘‘Slightly Riciculous,” 
Commonweal, 65 (March 22, 1957), 628, and those of Edward H. Meyerding, Chief of the Quaker 
Refugee Missions in Austria, in an editorial which appeared in the Washington Post, February 21, 
1957, reprinted in Congressional Record, 85th Congress, 1st ‘Session, Part II, 2408. 
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the claim that the newcomers would take jobs away from American workers.” 
There was ‘‘no question,’’ Vice President Nixon concluded in his report, but that 
the American economy could “‘easily and profitably”’ assimilate the Hungarian 
refugees who were entering the country.*' Most business, labor, and civic leaders 
seemed to share the Vice President’s sentiments.3? In fact, some critics chided the 
Government for following too restrictionist a path. Senator Richard L. 
Neuberger reminded his colleagues that “our northern neighbor, Canada, had 
accepted more than 5 times the proportion of Hungarian escapees, on a per- 
capita basis, than we have, and 9 times as many as we in proportion to national 
income.”’» The sad fact, the Oregon lawmaker lamented, was that in proportion 
to our population and natural wealth “the United States can be said to be at the 
bottom of the list in providing for the entry and settlement of the unfortunate 
men, women, and children in the Austrian refugee camps.”’™ 

These contradictory statements emanating from the Halls of Congress 
helped to cloud the issue, at least as far as public opinion was concerned. In 
response to the question, ‘‘What do you think the effect of the refugees will be on 
the country?”’ one pollster noted that 32% of those interviewed felt that they 
would be a bad influence, 21% said they would not have an appreciable effect, 
and 26% were of the opinion that the country would be better off as a result of 
their presence.*° 

Clearly, it was evident that a certain amount of indecisiveness and ap- 
prehension was present in the public mind and men like Representative Walter 
and Senator James O. Eastland, of Mississippi, Chairman of the Senate Judi- 


See, for example, a speech by Representative Edith N. Rogers, /bid., Part I, 227. Mrs. Rogers, 
who hailed from Lowell, Massachusetts felt that her already depressed district could not absorb an 
influx of new workers. 

“Nixon Report,” 98. 

>See, for example, the statement by labor leader George Meany, New York Times, December 
13, 1956, 13:1, and speeches by Senator Neuberger of Oregon, Congressional Record, 85th 
Congress, 1st Session, Part I, 889, and Representative Bentley of Michigan, Jb:d., 307. 

At least one prominent business journal took the position that there was a definite shortage and 
certainly not a surplus of skilled laborers in the country. After cataloguing the varied skills which the 
newcomers possessed, the article noted that while the influx of Hungarians wouldn’t solve this 
problem, ‘“‘at least some fortunate employers are finding the refugees a godsend.” ‘‘From Hungary’s 
Terror: Skilled Hands For U.S.” Business Week, 46 (January 5, 1957), 54. 

*Canada removed all limits on Hungarian immigrants, waived the usual requirements of 
character references and rigid physical examinations, and provided free ship or plane transportation 
(initially, a government transportation loan scheme had been in effect). Said one Canadian immi- 
gration official: ‘‘Almost all a Hungarian will have to do is to be alive.” Quoted in ‘‘Wide-Open 
Door,” Time, 68 (December 10, 1956), 42. Also see New York Times, December 6, 1956, 3:4. 

“Congressional Record, 85th Congress, 1st Session, Part VII, 9763. Also see speeches by 
Neuberger, Jbid., Part I, 889, and Senator Henry Jackson of Washington, Jbid., Part V, 6115. 

*Elmo Roper, “The Americans And The Hungarian Story,” Saturday Review, 40 (May 11, 
1957), 24. 21% were reported as being undecided. 
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ciary Committee, took this as their cue to block any legislative reform. Though 
numerous bills and resolutions were introduced in both Houses calling for re- 
vision of the Immigration and Nationality Act and for changes in the status of the 
“parolees” so that they would be eligible for permanent residence, the 
President’s recommendations were not acted upon.*° 

The legislation which was finally passed in September, 1957 amending the 
immigration law only dealt with peripheral problems and skirted the main 
issues.’ A dejected Eisenhower signed the measure but called it “‘a disap- 
pointment” because it failed to deal with “many of the serious inequities 
inherent in the Immigration and Nationality Act.” The President thought it was 
“particularly regrettable” that the Congress did not “provide a method whereby 
the thousands of brave and worthy Hungarian refugees, who have suffered so 
much at the hands of Communism, might in the future acquire permanent 
residence looking forward to citizenship.” Another serious omission, he felt, was 
the failure to establish “‘specific policies as to the future method of admission into 
the United States of refugees and escapees from persecution and oppression.” 
Furthermore, the President expressed disappointment that Congress had refused 
to follow his suggestion of basing the quota system upon the 1950 census rather 
than that of 1920, ‘‘so as substantially to increase the quota,” and had made no 
provision for the distribution of unused quota visas.** 


**See, for example, speeches by Senator Jackson, Congressional Record, 85th Congress, 1st 
Session, Part V, 6115; Representative Cretella, Jbid., Part VIII, 1052; and Representative Dingell, 
Ibid., Part II, 12190, and the article by Senator Clifford Case, ““Toward A New Immigration 
Policy,” Reporter, 16 (March 7, 1957), 26-27. Also The editorials, ‘Remember Fugitives From Red 
Tyranny?” Salt Lake Tribune February 25, 1957, reprinted in Congressional Record, 85th 
Congress, 1st Session, Part III, 2937, and “Refugees In Limbo,” Washington Post And Times 
Herald, June 26, 1957, reprinted in Jbid., Part VIII, 10520. 

A number of resolutions adopted by various religious organizations were also forwarded to 
Congress. See, for example, the resolutions by The National Lutheran Council, Jo:d., Part III, 3534; 
The Council Of Churches Of Buffalo And Erie County, Jbid., 4082-4083; The South Bend Deanery 
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Cutback of the Refugee Program 


During the same period when Congress was discussing revision of the 
country’s immigration policy, there had been a gradual cutback in the program 
which the President had brought into being by executive decree some months 
earlier. In the press release on April 13, 1957, Eisenhower announced that ‘“‘the 
number of refugees to be admitted to the United States, will, of course, be on a 
diminishing basis in the future because of the lessening of the emergency.””” 

This action, however, brought forth many angry bursts of criticism. Senator 
Jacob Javits of New York, in a telegram to the President, vigorously opposed this 
decision, arguing that “‘termination of the program would strike a blow at the 
strong anti-Communist stand which the program buttresses.’’*° Representative 
Albert J. Cretella of Connecticut asked why we were closing down the program 
when there were still ‘thousands of Hungarian teen-agers . . . stuck in Austrian 
camps,’”*' while Senator Henry Jackson reminded his colleagues of ‘‘the news 
stories coming out of Austria early this month concerning mass hysteria and de- 
spair and the necessity for a ‘suicide watch’ to be established over refugees after 
the cutback in the American refugee assistance program was announced.””” 

Nevertheless, despite some initial wavering on the part of the Government,” 
by May 15th President’s Committee For Hungarian Refugee Relief had issued 
its final report and was dissolved, Camp Kilmer was closed, and the reception 
center was transferred to quarters operated by the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service in the Saint George Hotel in Brooklyn, New York.** On December 
28th, the President announced that effective December 31st, 1957, “The 
emergency program for Hungarian refugees coming to the United States would 
be discontinued.” 

The cancellation of the program remained a controversial issue for quite 
some time. Numerous speeches, newspaper editorials, and magazine articles 
referred to the large number of refugees still in Austria and called for both a 
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change in our immigration policy as well as regularization of the status of those 
refugees who had been admitted into the country as “‘parolees.”’“* However, our 
basic immigration law remained unchanged and it wasn’t until July of 1958 that 
legislation was passed waiving passport and visa requirements for the 
“parolees,”’ thus finally giving them the formal immigrant status which 
Eisenhower had promised some twenty months earlier.”’ 


Evaluation of the Program 


The program itself must be viewed as a qualified success; in a comparatively 
short period of time, some 38,000 refugees were permanently resettled in the 
United States. In his final report, Tracy S. Voorhees, Chairman of the 
President’s Committee For Hungarian Refugee Relief, correctly noted that up 
until that time, “no comparable mass movement into America had ever occurred 
in so short a time - of persons all penniless and few of whom could speak our lan- 
guage.’’* President Eisenhower, in announcing the end of the program, pointed 
out that up until that date (December 28, 1957), a total of over 71 million dollars 
had been made available by the United States “‘to meet the immediate needs of 
the escapees; to provide food, clothing, and shelter; to relieve suffering inside 
Hungary; to process for resettlement; and to transport aid to receiving coun- 
tries.”*? The President also noted that during this same period, the United States 
had admitted over 300,000 other immigrants, “‘a substantial number of whom 
were escapees from Soviet-dominated Eastern Europe.” 

This is not to say, however, that the operation always proceeded smoothly 
or was as widespread in its scope as it might have been. The problem of securing 
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jobs for these people, commensurate with their skills has already been dis- 
cussed.°' One critic, novelist James A. Michener, castigated the adminis- 
tration for turning over the job of classifying the refugees to voluntary religious 
organizations. These groups, said Michener, “stipulated the most extraordinary 
requirements and made themselves the laughing stock of Vienna by sending out 
notices that no divorced persons could enter the United States, since such people 
had obviously broken with religious teaching, and America wanted no one who 
was not openly devout.’’*? While this charge was denied by all the religious orga- 
nizations concerned and by the Immigration and Naturalization Service in 
Washington,” it is illustrative of the problems which confronted the President’s 
Committee For Hungarian Refugee Relief in trying to coordinate the activities of 
such a large number of voluntary and public agencies, each with its own stan- 
dards and operating procedures. 

The United States did, in absolute numbers, admit more Hungarians than 
any other single nation, yet, as Senator Neuberger and others pointed out, in 
terms of population and natural wealth we ranked pitifully low. Certainly there 
is no question but that the American economy could have absorbed a great many 
more refugees than it was called upon to take. 

Given the general tenor of the times, the accusations of men like 
Representative Walter were expectable but nonetheless regrettable. So too was 
the fact that most of the refugees had to be admitted by executive chicanery and 
then were denied immigrant status for so long a time. The course which the 
United States followed was a decently humane one, but there was room for much 
more generosity. 

Since our basic immigration law remained unchanged for nearly a decade 
after the Hungarian Revolution, it seems safe to conclude that the long term ef- 
fects were minimal. A new refugee act was passed in 1960 to mark our partici- 
pation in World Refugee Year but its “fair share’’ provision scarcely qualified it 
as a true reform.” Neither did the Migration and Refugee Assistance Act of 
1962, which gave the President the authority to release 10 million dollars in 
funds to provide help to displaced persons.’ Despite the large influx of Cuban 
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exiles into the United States in the early sixties, Congress continued to prefer ad 
hoc legislation rather than a general overhaul of our whole immigration policy.* 

This shortsighted practice finally came to an end with the passage of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act of 1965. Permanent visas were to be made 
available in large numbers for Aliens who had fled “from any Communist or 
Communist-dominated country or area” or “from any country in the general 
area of the Middle East” and who were ‘‘unable or unwilling to return to such a 
country, on account of race, religion, or public opinion.”’ The new law continued 
the principle of limited immigration but the practice of basing quotas on national 
origins was abandoned in favor of a system of priorities based on national eco- 
nomic need and humanity.” 

America had served as a ‘‘haven for the oppressed’ in the months following 
the Hungarian Revolution. Now the humanitarian spirit which had moved 
President Eisenhower finally has become part of the law of the land. 
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